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| general plan of improvements, which a farmer 
ought at all times to pursue. 
ited, that the farmer should be free from exces- 


AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ECONOMY IN BUILDINGS, &c. 
Me Fessenven —The ground is locked up, the | 
farmer’s exertions must relent, and now for bim 
is the time to indulge in thinking, and speculating | 
upon What is passed and what is likely to come. 
if we look back for twenty-five years, we find 
that more has been done within that short time, | 
to lay the foundation of great prosperity for agri- | 
culture than ever was attempted in any country 
within the same period. Orchards have been 
planted all over the land, and shactiy this will be 


his circumstances to carry on his improvements, 
we are led to speculate upon the means most like 
ily to place him tn that happy situation. 
means, generally speaking, ought not to be bor- 
rowed, but should be found within himself, | take 


A farmer, by the nature of things, ought to be a 
man of strict economy, his aim onght to be, ha- 
bitually to prevent waste, in anything, and in all 
| things. After he has paid seventy dollars for his 


1 of bat | ox wagon, and forty five for the cart, they should 
a country’ full of fruit ; not only apples, but pears, | not be. left exposed to the ardent sun, nor to the 
and the varions delicate summer fruits, inclu-ling | etn tei menked andes chads when act 
grapes. Gentlemen of science and of fortane |p use. Ploughs and tools should be secured in 
have given . their pow _ assisthne ’ » o reg the same way; but the waste which I have more 
ane peborenny o nectoorag - a nme " =I particularly in view, is what results from the na 
tant climates ; respectable and extensive nurser- | | ture and manner of our buildings, all wood! If 
jes have been reared among us, which enable us | it <ealiidin' a6 ies Vine: an tae endl edie 
to find a correct supply at home, and to concen- .| the whole commonwealth, (the cities excepted, ) 
pe nee: Gut yor nog The oe of the mind is struck with awe at the consideration 
pn ars  ebee yal sagreetey agriculture, | of the great perishableness of its habitations. — 
re arcwanpts vey . ro i . * qon'7°9 | Houses, bagns and sheds all built of wood ! taking 
par ict Sat i: ere cg . ae “ hem varlous | it for granted, that upon an average those build- 
ee ee eee eee “a — ings should last three generations, it follows as a 
portion to the perfection to which agriculture has matter of course that once in every third genera 
attained ; where it flourishes, fruit trees are a- Gh. ait the Gene, Bans dad sheds fa Ge cot 
) 93 . . _ 5] = Oo « . os 4 = 
— and a Lenny hee pug — monwealth (the cities excepted) must be built over 
1. Se ge Sina gt sorate. oS 1S WiEND | again; traly this is a great undertaking; this 
the above period that the various societies for the must dig vefy deep in the pockets of the parties 
encouragement of agriculture have been founded ; eeessrest. had f these ese yet a few tom a 
like thrifty branches from a powerful stock, they our walls, a few rocks in our fields, if ovr lots are | 
extend - Gow all ayer the commonwealth, with getting bare of timber, no man of common justice 
great deeds of usefulness already achieved, and ott center &. 
, rag € inesiculable results. , ae the teavelier If a proof was needed of the intrepid industry, 
drives on his way, the land exhibits testimonials of our yeomanry, none cou'd be adduced nde 
be a oes pra, 4 has yee — oats convincing, than their being able to thrive, no'-| 
mode and manner oF farming, ane that althoug) | withstanding the dreadful incumbrance of main 
the hands of the present farmer are not stronger taining such habitations. Relieve them of suc! 
than those of his grandsire, yet the connection 


Having thus admit- | 


\sive Inbor, and the necessity of sufficient ease in) 


thick ; if granite should be handy, it musut be 


split, and pieces selected for the sills anv Lops of 
ithe doors and windows. A farmer wou! take 
winter leisure time to collect the materi. anda 
rightly conducted. there is no doubt bet euch a 


,house might be buiit for the same cust, or very 


As those | 


, the liberty to say, that economy wil! furnish them. | 


little more, than in the present way. In point of 
comfort, it would be far preferable, because stone 


houses are warmer in winter, and cooler in sum- 
mer; as to the durability it may be sail, without 
}incurring the charge of exaggeration,'! at a stone 
house covered with tiles, and substanum/ly put vp, 
| will last three hundred years, and will require lit- 
‘tle or no repairs, for the first fifty years In our 


climate, it happens at times, that very cold weath 
er is sueceeded by a thaw, and then severe cold 
comes again. These changes from extreme to 
extreme, act powerfully upon the mortar, and will 
at times loosen it; it would be preterable, on that 


account, to build facing walls, and avoid rough 


casting. If the materials for building should be 
carefully selected, there would be no cifficulty to 
have sufficient stones with as) «oth side to lay 
ont, and a good mason will raise his ' 
to leave but little on the ontsive 


mortar. 


valls, so as 
to fill ap with 
In any case a stronger mortar than com 


;mon, may be made to point the outside of the 
| building. 


There are, no doubt, various kinds of 


| mortar, or cement, which would answer the pur- 


pose; one I will name because | have used it, 
and found it excellent ; the Fnclish masons call if 
blue mortar, from its color, and is made by mix- 
ing asmall quantitv of iron filings, or also the 
thin scales which fly from red hot iron, when un 
der the hammef upon the anvil, with good strong 
mortar. It igpused for pointing, where the work 


'is much exposed. It should be laid early in the 


season, because it will ‘ake three months to har 


den, which should be before frost takes place. It 


will dry toa great degree of hardness, and te- 


4 beeen, A have never known it to fail, and have 


' been informed that un the forts. in Boston harbor, 


between the heed and the hands hes got to be intolerable burdens, and what a change it would | they have used it, with success, where before, they 


better understood, and gives promise of fair re- 
sults. This, Mr Editor, is the cheering situation 
in which we are placed, and it is our duty to make 
the most of it, and to try to find out the means to 
accelerate that prosperity of which the present 


the country. 
adapted to the days of old, it answered the double 
purpose of clearing the land of some of its timber, 
and to run up houses quick ; now the case is much 
“Rigen ; : altered, timber is getting alarmingly scarce, but 
tancs'eeom te be the dows. | { taheit for granted good building stone abounds, and the resources of 
that a farmer ought not to be altogether a man of : 
a ee Tae the present generation are fully equal, to avail 
hard labor, but that his situation should be so far * wt 
; themselves of such a privilege. 
comfortable, that the exertions of the body should Seta hurd We -dhenne eld weve. end to adent 
not preclude that well balanced state of the frame, “ ‘ & — : P 
‘ : “gap new ; but if ever there was an imperious call of 
which admits of habitual freedom, and clearness | - : tye : : 
Es : : interest for an alteration, it is in this case. Little 
of mind, so that his various operations may be cal- 2 9: ; 
‘ : accustomed as we are to stone buildings, it may 
culated in the best manner to procure the intend- be thought by many that to erect such an one 
= ‘ eS ’ 
se, eget oe ecpeisatne ony lage a would be a great undertaking, yet it may be done 
toua, tthaal i ctins ple hese any €X- | without either great expense, nor much difficulty. 
deal b ial - te ae Hammered or chisseled stone is adapted to public 
apaiear's Woete eHees Se pUNNANEe, heey oie buildings, or the houses of the wealthy, and is ex- 
treacherous promises of immediate advantages to pensive ; bet seatertiihe dacent Siete het'Ws 
be obtained, by over cropping the land, must be built with common stone "such as we would ene 
wecisted, and ‘the safer cad sognier conten’ OF) a suet Guid Willa Bech stones tell tei etréng 
eee the soil in its original strength, must mortar, will make an-excellent building, either by 
. 
e firmly adhered to; and as a general rule many | facing the wall with the stones, if fit for the pur- 
present advantages mnust be overlooked and sacri- 


. ; , orb 
ficed, when found likely to retard or defeat the awa na ates. we "wrhau Gite teson 00 











make in their circumstances, snd in the state of | could get no mortar ‘o stand long. 
This m°nner of building was well ; 


The great superiority and comfort of stone 
buildings is sufficiently established, their happy 
owners may live freed of that continual inter 
course with the peint pot the lumber vard, and 
the cut nails of all sizes and dimensions. It would 
save the farmer the trouble to look after his me 
chanicks, the trouble to settle their accounts, the 
tronble to pay thein interest money, and many 
more troubles which need not be enumerated, be 
cause they may be guessed at. The saving him 
these troubles, would of course save him consid 
erable time, and time is money. His hard earn 
ings would have a better chance to remain among 
his children, his head free from difficulties, would 
devise better the progressive improvements of hi: 
estate, his thoughts would be easy, and altogethe: 
confined to his home. The fertility of Ohio, th: 
nominal low price of farms in the thick forest, 
and the like dreams, never would obscure his bet- 
ter understanding. The more his estate would be 
free and unincumbered, the more ambition he 
would feel to better it, and increase its value for 
the benefit of his family. I am led to conside: 
the perishableness of our buildings, as the great 
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and leading cause, which has brought many a) flat, about twelve inc.es Jovy, and seven and one 
farmer into debt, into discouragement, and finally | half inches wide ; about three-eighths of an inch 
to exile himself and family to distant regions, sel | thick ; the corners are cut off at the lower end, 
dom to realize his hopes, and generally to the and there is a knob underneath inthe centre at 
great loss of the community of which he was a the upper end; that knob is about thiee inches 
member. I am further led to the persuasion, that long and three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
agriculture will never reach amongst us to the roof which is to be tiled, has no need to be board- 
state of perfection, of which it is capable, until ed, but slats made of common boards, about one 
our buildings shall be substantial and lasting, so inch and a half wide, are n iled on the rafters, at 
that they may be esteemed, as steady habitations, the proper distance ; on these slats the tiles are 
for many generations ; and not, until then, will laid, resting the knohs on the slats, which prevent 
landed estate be esteemed as it ought to be, and them from slicing, the courses then are laid, in the 
reach its real value. The attachment of a people same fashion as shingles, each ascending course 
to the spot of their abode, is in some considerable covering the joints of the preceding ; their com- 
measure, influenced by the more or less stability bined weight and adhesion, making of the whole 
of the buildings. The Arab lives undera tent,he cover a firm sheet, which nothing buta great 
attempts no cultivation, and is always ready to hurricane, like the September blow, would be 
move ; the house and the barn of the Swiss are likely to disturb; 1n sucha case it requires mere- 
substantially built of stone, he cultivates his hard ly to lilt the upper tile, to slide under it a new 
soil to a garden, where the soilis deep, he re- one, where it is wanted, and rest the knob on the 
moves part of it toa barren place to extend his slat. 
‘ultuuvation, and many years often will pass away, ‘To introduce tiles to your acqu’intance, better 
before a landed estate is offered for sale. I shall 
‘lose these remarks by observing that it is much mind to have had a number of them made, anc to 
with our buildings, as it is with some things of have requested of you, Sir, to have taken the 
the human kind, the top is the failing point, and| trouble of holding them at the disposal of such 
it is from thence that the general ruin proceeds ;| gentlemen, as might feel an interest in the intyo- 
the leakage of a roof will at first settle on the | duction of tis mode of covering, but I have found 
plates, then circulate down the posts to the cills,|a greater cifficulty to get them made, than! was 
and it is so that most of the barns go to destruc- | aware of; the difficulty was, that in baking they 
tion; the shingling of d large roof, is a great, a | got warped, and after several trials during ‘he 
| last summer, all I could get, that were straight, 


troublesome, and expensive job, of course it is put 
off, and delayed always too long. are the few which I taxe the liberty to send you 


A full investig»tion of the subject, which I have | herewith, for distribution as above. They were 
attempted to sketch in this communication, wil!,| baked with other ware, such as pans and pots, 
perhaps, convince many friends to the progress of and lad of course to take their chance among the 
agriculture, that it would be proper, and expedi-; rest, without an adequate provision for their par- 
ent, for the agricultural societies, to offer prem: | ticular shape and exigencies. Should any person 
ums, and marks of distinction, to every farmer,| attempt to make a business of tile making, he 
who should atiempt to erect stone buildings.—}| would of course be prepared with suitable ar- 
This great revolution in the manneg of building, | rangements, and surely would meet with no great 
must certainly take place in time, not only frou | difficulty, tile making in Europe being considered 
the propriety of the change itself, but certainly , as requiring no extra ingenuity. In some parts of 
from the necessity of the case. ‘limber is wear-| England they use tile which have no knobs, but 
ing away fast, the little that remainsis oftentimes ‘one hole in the centre at the upper end, through 
converted into fire wood and other waste; the! which they drive a small oak pia. These would 
timber of the first rate, in the eastern country, is|be very suitable for old barns in want of a new 
seceding more and more from the water courses, covering, because they might be fastened on the 


ind from the sea shore, and old trees which were | boards; upon new buildings, tiles with knobs) 


considered a few years since, as refuse, now find should have the preference, because the boarding 


eheir way to the sawmills; why then, not en- would be saved, and the tiles would be laid quick. | 


deavor to accelerate the great revclution? It} er, and without risk, the repairs in case of need 
would be as proper, and profitable, to give premi-| would also be easier. The rafters of a roof, in- 
ums to assist to save the remnant of ovr timber, | tended to ve tiled, should be braced in proportion 
by building with stone, as it is to give them for’ to their weight. Tiles of a good quality, may be 
plenting forest trees, both measures would strike , said to last almost forever, and with an oak frame 
io the same point, and save the country from get-| under them, a building might have a good chance 
(ing unprovided with the materials, which ship to last ana keepin repairs. If tile making should 
building and various mechanical purposes require. / get into fashion, and the article offered at a fair 
Che rapid erection of manufactories, all over the | price, there can be no doubt, I believe, but such 
commonwealth, has increased the necessity of|covering would cost less than shingles, because 
saving what timber remains, since their water} the boards and the nails would be saved, and the 
works and machinery make a prodigious require- | knob tiles laid in a quarter part of the time requir- 
ment, and for the first quality. The slow growth | ed for shingling ; to these advantages you may 

f a white oak to its maturity, warns us of the jadd their security against fire, which makes them 
necessity to look to it in time. a very desirable covering for all buildings in the 

Another measure which might assist to save |city, as in the country, and an object deserving 
timber, would be to favour the introduction of| great consideration with gentlemen engaged in 
tiled roofs. We have abundance of clay, and it|the erection of factories. Wherever clay can be 
would be as easy to convert it into tiles, as it is| procured, there they can be wade. Men used to 
to convert pine, cedar, or perishable spruce into| work that article, as potters and brick makers, 
shingles ; and it surely would be in the end more }could soon initiate themselves into the art and 
profitable. The kind of tiles here alluded to are | mystery of tile making. They are as lasting as 





than by mere description, | had devised in my 


Slate, aid as safe against fire. but their first cost 
, would be much less, the boarding would be saved, 
and they would be laid much quicker, being tight 
against the weather, without the assistance of 
either mortar or cement. 
“ith much esteem, I am, yours, &c. 
Weston, Jan. 22, 1828. J. M. G. 


[To the Editor of the American Farmer. ] 





POPE’S HAND THRESHING MACHINE- 
REMARKS ON LABOUR-SAVING MACHINES 
AND PATENT LAWS. 


Mr Epiror,—lI lately had an opportunity of 
‘viewing an operation of thre. hing rice with Pope's 
improved machine—the exhibition of which was 
| fortuitous ; but the result may be interesting to 
'our southern brethren who cultivate that important 
| staple; and being desirous to contribute my feeble 
| efforts towards promoting the prosperity of our 
‘whole country, the following statement and re- 
|marks are submitted to your disposal—to pass for 
|what they may be worth. 





| About a year since, | was requested by Mr. Dab- 
|ney, the United States Consul for the 4zores, to 
/Procure one of Pope’s hand threshing machines 
fora friend, who cultivated wheat extensively in 
ithe island of Terceira ; but as my discretion was 
‘relied on, I delayed a compliance till within a few 
| weeks, when ove of an improved construction was 
|presented. With its performances on rye I was 
| fully satisfied—the straw being completely clear- 
ed of grain with astonishing expedition, consider- 
|ing the small size of the machine, and that the 
moving power was only one man. There being 
no wheat within a reasonable distance of Boston, 
and the vessel that was to tuke out the machine 
on the point of sailing, | told Mr. Pope that if it 
would perform well on rice, of which he hada 
small parcel, procured from the south for the 
purpose of testing his machine, I would dispense 
with its action on wheat—teeling confident from 
the effect on rye, that all reasonable expectations 
would be realized. 

With the labour of one man to turn,and another 
to feed, this machine threshed three sheaves, thirty 
inches in length, in something less than a minute, 
affording a peck of clean rice. It appeared that 
the feeder was not more than half supplied with 
|material, and that the same power would have 
jacted on double the quantity within the time. I 
‘must confess, that I was not prepared to witness 
|so complete an operation. Considering the form 
(of a panicle of rice, so essentially different from 
/an ear of wheat or rye, I was apprehensive that a 
‘portien of the peduncles or foot stalks would 
| break off and escape the beaters, or pass through 
‘attached singly to the grain. But this was not 
ithe case. Indeed it does not appear possible to 
‘thresh rice more completely with flails, in the 
‘usual way, than was demonstrated in this instance ; 
‘and if we may judge from the result of an exper- 
|iment so limited, I think it may be safely estimat- 
ed that such a machine, with the labor of three 
men and a boy, will thresh from 150 to 200 bush- 
els of rice in a day—and with the increased velo- 
city which may be attained by the application of 
animal power, an ordinary mule for instance, dou- 
ble that quantity may be turned out. 


The numerous threshing machines, and specious 
models of them, that were exhibited to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for Promotion 
of Agriculture, during a long period that I had the 
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honor of a seat at that board, as trustee and vice [tree Hosts of insects seize and girge upon its tation; the enemy, meanwhile, sending their bul 


21h 


president of the institution, which proved either | trunk, fruit and foliage, when nota soul of them, lets about his ears like hail. The moment ou! 
complete failures, or, after ephemeral exhibitions except a few outcasts of their society, dare ap- | gentleman arrived, he uncorked his canteen with 
anc cessation of novelty, “rest from their labors,” | proach one of the same species that is in sound |a triumphant air, saying, at the same time, he 


: | 
with attempts at perpetual motion and other abor- 


health and vigor. 


| would now let us all drink; but lo! what was his 


tions, produced by the fecundity of inventive gen-| It is said to be the boast of our country that her | surprise, on opening it, not to find any water 


jus in our country —the moJlels of which assist to 
loud the shelves of the Patent Office—induced a) 
degree of caution bordering on scepticism. Cer- 
tainly no threshing machines have come within 
my view that inspired any confidence in their gen- 
eral utility, except Pope’s—and I never felt a full 
conviction that even that was capable of produc- 
ing such important results as those to which I 
have aliuced. Tis machine promises great dur-_ 
ability, occupies not more room, and is as porta- 
ble as a common fanning machine—is simple, and 
so cheap as to be at the command of middling 
farmers—cardinal points which mechanicians in 
general are too apt to overlook For being en. 
couraged by a vena! cupidity in the public, they 
endeavor to get too much of a good thing, where- | 
by theit machines are rendered bulky, complicat- | 
ed, and expensive. 
It were superfluous to expatiate on the impor- | 
tance of eliciting the invention of simple and effi- 
cient labour-saving machines, in various depart- | 
ments of husbandry, as well as in the arts; but I) 
cannot withhold the expression of my firm convic- | 
tion, derived in part from facts recently come to | 
my knowledve, that many valuable inventions and | 
discoveries are kept from the hght in consequence | 


of the feeble protection afforded that species of | 


property, or the impunity with which it can be pi- | 
rated under the patent laws now in force. For it | 
is unquestionably true, that . reat loss or ruin is 
inevitable to the man who, with a verdict in his 
favor, prosecutes for an infringement of his pa-| 
tent !—and like a wreck stranded on a barbarous | 
coust, the greater the value of his invention or | 
discovery, the greater the number and potency of | 
depredators will he have to contend with. More- | 


' 
' 


laws are framed to dispense “equal and exact jus 
tice to all.” We may still hope, that the grand 
inquest of the nation, will no longer suffer that 
divine attribute to be defaced by statutes that car 
ry profection in their front, but destruction to the | 
oppressed who seek for redress under them. 
With very cordial esteem, 
I remain truly yours, 

SAM’L. W. POMEROY. 

Brighton, Jan. 22, 1-28. 


Recovery from Suspended Animation.—A case 
is recorded in the Bullet. Univ. by a French phy 
sician, M. Bourgeois, showing the importance of 
never abandoning all hopes of success in restor- | 
ing enimation. A person who had been 2) min- | 
utes under water, was treated in the usual way 
for the space of an hour without success: when! 
a ligature being applied to the arm, above a vein 
that had been previously opened, ten ounces of) 
blood were withdrawn, after which the circula-! 
tion and respiration gradually returned though ac- | 
companied by the most dreadful convulsions. A 
second and a third bleeding was had recourse to, 
which brought about a favorable sleep, and ulti- 
mate recovery on the ensuing day. The public 
will feel much abliged to M. Bourgeois for his 


perseverance in so interesting a branch of his pro- 


fession.— London Weekly Review. | geant, we saw in a sitting posture, with both ot 





A Carriage drawn by Kiles.—A short time agoy | 


the passengers in and on the despatch coach at. 


Alesbury, were surprised a few miles from Lon- | 
don, by the appearance of the vehicle of Mr. Po- | 


cock, of Bristol, containing two passengers, drawn 


along the turnpike road by the power of artificial 
kites. The vehicle was running at the rate of 12) 
miles an hour. 


|within—a bullet having pierced the side of his 


canteen, and allowed every drop to escape. At 
this adventure, although our tongues nearly clove 
to our throats, we could not resist the impulse o! 
bursting into a loud laugh—so ludicrous was 


' . 
|the countenance of the water-carriet, who prud 


ently declined risking his life a second time. 
Viscisitudes of a Scottish Soldier. 


Splendid Advantages !—The rest of the army, 
extendingtrom our regiment to the extreme left. 
had, during the course of the day, obtained some 


| splendid advantages ; so much so, that about dusk 


a general and rapid retreat commenced along the 
whole of the enemy’s line ; upon which every part 
of our army pursued with rapid strides. Our feel 
ings were destined to experience a severe trial 
In passing over the identical ground where ou: 
slaughtered comrades lay. As soon as the wound 
ed were aware of our presence, they set up faint 
cries for water, to assuage the burning thirst 
which is the inevitable attendant of blood gusli 
ing wounds : they even invoked our assistance by 
name. A young man well known to me, implor 
ed my aid with the most piteous language; I had 
only time to ask in what place of the body he was 
wounded ; the reply was, “in the back,” by which 
I knew that it was mortal. Another man, a ser 


his eyes turned out on his cheeks, a ball having 
entered the side of his forehead: he, too, called 
for water. Duty—inexorable duty—compelled us 
to shut our ears to the horrible distress, and pas: 
on as indifferently as if so many sheep bied in a 
slaughter-touse —Jb. 





Our fathers, where are they ?—From official do 


over, it is believed, that to the same cause may be ! ) 

( ‘ yi : cuments rently tre Le ‘ 5 

attributed the imperfection of numerous machines | recently transmitted to Congress, it ap 
}pears that four hundred and ninety-one revolu 


that have been palmed upon the public. The in-| 7 counteract the Poison of Arsenic.—Whenev- | 





ventor or mechanician, has little inducement for | 


persevering to bring his machine to the highest 
state of improvement of which its principles may 
be susceptible—having no confidence in the laws, 
but rather viewing them asa trap, commences 
trapper himself; and so soon as he can render it | 
sufficiently plausible to enable him to sell patent} 
rights, gresps at the modicum offered by jobbers | 
—the construction of the machine is assigned to | 
bunglers, and the utility it might possess soon ex- | 
pires. 

Upon what moral principle, or maxims of jus- 
tice the distinction is founded, or why it is, that 
property created by astonishing efforts of human 
intellect, united to years of constant toil, when 
exhibited in the form of inventions or discoveries | 
that in some instances seem to approximate mat- | 
ter almost to nfind, and prove of incalculable ben- 
efit to society, should by the same community be | 
held so little sacred and receive from their law- | 
givers merely nominal protection, while property 
acquired by professional displays of intellect, and 
every other pursuit, is most rigidly secured, we 
shall leave to casuists and societies for the im- 
provement of morals, to discover. But such is the 
fact that the right to inventions, or what is term- 
ed patent property, in relation to any other kind, 





may be correctly compared to a weak and sickly 


‘er arsenic has been taken internally, by design or 
mistake, the best medicine is sulphuret of potash 
(liver of sulphur) dissolved in water. A few scru- 
ples should be dissolved in half a pint or a pint of 
water, and administered a little at a time as the 
patient can bear it. 


{ 





Guarding single trees in Parks.—What is the 
simplest, cheapest, and most sightly mode of guard- 
ing single trees planted in parks or lawns from 
the depredations of deer or other animals ?—.4n- 
swer. Thorn branches, tied with hazel or willow 
shoots, and understocking the pastures.— Loudon. 





Irresistible Temptation.—Next morning the 
French commenced firing at us: we were ordered 
not to return it, but to go down to the edge of the 
river and lie under cover Here we lay snug 
enough—but, as in the fable of the boys and the 
frogs, no sooner did we venture to put up or 
heads, than a shower of balls, would whistle past 
us. This was rather a provoking predicament to 
be in, especially as we were all burning with thirst 
and the river was running close by us. One of 
the men, unable to wait longer without drinking, 
or wishing to show his courage, jumped hastily up 
and ran down to the river, filled his canteen, and 
came back safe and sound, contrary to our expec- 








| tionary and invalid pensioners died the year end 
|ing the 4th Sep. last; and it is stated that no re 
turns were received from Delaware, Virginia, Eas‘ 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Alabama, Michigar 
or the District of Columbia. 


Heating Hot houses with hot water seems com 
ing into vogue. Whut is your opinion of the 
mode? What is the best shape of a boiler for that 
purpose ?—4 friend to improvement. 





We have inttle doubt of hot water superseding 
both steam and smoke flues ; certainly steam. A 
wrought-iron box boiler we should think the best ; 
but our correspondent may refer to Messrs. Bailey 
272 High Holborn, who are now heating several 
hot-houses in this way.—Loudon’s Mag. 


Internal In provement.—By the list we have just 
completed, of canals and rai!-roads in the United 
States, it appears that there are two thousand five 
hundred and fifty miles of canal completed, or 
in a forward state; there are one thousand and 
twenty-four more projected, and which, it is be- 
lieved, will soon be commenced forming a line of 
canal equal to the distance from this city to Eng- 
land. There are five hundred and forty-four miles 
of rail-road contemplated, or twenty-five miles” 
completed or commenced.—-Penn. Gaz. 
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GRASSES. ‘palatable nature of the hay. he plants of gras®| —tensis) 
The foliowing is among the articles selected for that valuable ' are likewise much weakened by the production of | Rough-stocked meadow-grass (Poa tri- 
work, entitled “ Hints for American Husbandmen,” &c. pub- | seed, for in all the experiments I have made, the | vialis) 2 « 
lished under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Agricultural | produce of latter-math proved always less, in| Tall oat-like soft-grass (Holcus avena- 
Society. — _ }many instances one-half less, in a given time after’ ceus) 03 * 
On Grasses— Orchard—Rye—Clover—Sainfoin, ‘the seed crop, than after the crop taken at the Meadow cat’s-tail (Phleum pratense) 15 pounds 
&c.—their products, comparative values, constituent | time of flowering ; I never could perceive, howev- | Hard, or smooth fescue (Festuca durius- 


—— ——— 


2 bushels 


2 bushels 


parts, modes of sowing, managing, quantity, qual- 
ity of Seeds, and adaptation to particular Soils. 

In some plants there is a comparative excess of 
saline matter, and when such plants are given un- 
mixed with any other to cattle, they are most sub- 
ject to disease, or continue for a length of time 
be ‘ore they improve, however abundant the supply. 
The following facts, which came within my own 
immediate observation, may serve as an instance 
to point out the importance of a mixture of such 
grasses ss possess some difference in the qualities 
of their nutritive matter; and at the same time 
they will show, that the bitter extractive is effica- 
cious in correcting the over-succulency, or laxa- 
tive nature of green food, without the aid of dry} 





er, that the bad effects extended in any degree to, cula, vel glabra) 


the next following season, the weight of produce 
being then as frequently superior as equal or less. 

Rye-grass appears to have been cultivated pre- 
vious to the year 1677 ; besides whicn, red clover, 


sainfoin, spurrey, trefoil, and nonsuch, were the 


only plants then cultiveted as grasses, or termed 
such. And it is only of late years that any other 
species of the natural grasses has been tried as 
a substitute for it in forming artificial pastures 
—as cat’s-tail grass (Phleum pratense); cocks- 
foot grass (Dactylis glomerata); and fox-tail 
grass (Alopecurus pratensis). The cat’s-tail grass 


appears to have been mude trial of before ei- | 


ther of the other two. not more than fifty years 


‘Crested dog’s-tail (Cynosurus cristatus) 1“ 
Nerved meadow-grass (Poa narvata) O34 “ 
Wood meadow-grass (Poa nemoralis) 1 ‘ 
| Narrow-leaved meadow-grass (Poa an- 
gustifolia) OF « 
| Broad-leaved creeping bent, or fiorin 
| (Agrostis stolonifera, var. latifolia) O} « 
Rye-grass (Lolium perenne) 1 « 
White, or Dutch clover (Trifolium re+ 
pens) > 
‘Bush vetch (Vicia septum) 
_Sweet-scented vernal grass (.dnthoran- 


thum odoratum) OF “ 
| Perennial red clover (Trifolium pra- 


15 pounde. 
04 bushe! 


vegetab e fibre. ago, by Mr. Rocque, a farmer at Waihamgreen,! tense perenne) 

Two fields were sown down for pasture ; one | near London. The seed of the cocksfoot grass | Achillea millefolium, yarrow 
with white clover and trefoil, only, and the other! wag introduced about the same time from Virginia! ‘The proper quantity of grass seed to sow, per 
with a variety of the natural grasses, for experi | by the Society of Arts, &c., but notrial was made acre, is a point of the greatest importance, as re- 
ment, with a portion of white clover. The two! of it till several years afterwards; it was then | gards the expense of the seed, and the speedy for 
fields were depastured with sheep. In the inclo-| called orchard grass; and the merits of which / mation of the most valuable sward. 
sure of white clover a considerable quantity of seem to have been first accurately pointed out by | (To be continued.) 
cocksfoot grass grew on the edge of the fence :) the late excellent Mr. Curtis in his several works | nia 
it was of a very harsh quality, from its unfavora-| on grasses. | 


“ 


12 pounds. 
4 


[From the Rutland Herald.] 


ble situation, and consisted almost entirely of: 
culms. In a few days the sheep went to this} 
grass, and ute it down entirely, though there was! 


« profusion of white clover. In the course of. js easily collected and readily vegetates on most) 


time many of the sheep became affected with the, 
disease termed red-water, of which several died. | 
But in the adjoining field, which contained the 
natural grasses, cocksfoot grass, rough stalked 
meadow grass, rye-grass, foxtail-grass, and white . 
clover, the sheep were not affected with that, nor- 
any other disease. and they left untouched the 
stems of the cocksfoot, which were here of a: 
more tender succulent, nature, than those on the 


edges of the other field, which were so greedily|in a high degree if the culms, which are invaria- | 
' bly left untouched by cattle, are not cut before | 


devoured by the clover sheep. 
It may remain only to observe, that if the hard 
stalks of the cock’s-foot in the clover field had, 
been in sufficient quantity, they would most prob 
ably have prevented the disease from attacking 


the sheep; but this could not have been by virtue | grass be compared with those of the cocksfoot | 


of the dry fibre only of the culms, because in the. 


adjoining field, where every thing was contrary /tion nearly of 5 to 18; and also inferior to the| 


to disease, the sheep rejected the culms altogether. | 
The dry, ar mechanical action of the culms, was | 
here wanting; yet the animals continued healthy, 
and fattened, because the bitter extractive was 
én greater proportion in the leaves or herbage 
than in the culms which they rejected ; and also 
proved beneficial, though combined with succulent 
food, whieh could have nothing of the action of 
the dry bay or straw before mentioned. 

The proportional value which the grass at the 
time of flowering bears to that at the time th: 
seed is ripe. is as 11 to 10; and to the grass o' 
he latter-math, as 5 to 2. 

There has often been occasion to observe, th 
hough grass, when left till the seed be ripe, ins 
ifford a greater quantity of nutritive matter, m 
ertheless the value of the latter-math which is ]» 
by this means is often greater than the extra qui: 
city of nutritive matter thus obtained; add to th | 
ihe impoverishing effects of the plants on the s: 
hy the process of ripening the seed, aud the les« | 








There has been much difference of opinion re- 


specting the merits and compxrative value of rye- 
grass. It produces an abundance of seed, which 


kinds of soil under circumstances of different 
management; it soon-arrives at perfection, and 
produces in its first years of growth a good sup- 
ply of early herbave, which is much liked by cat- 
tle. These merits have, no doubt, upheld it till 
the present day in practice, and will probably, for 
some time, continue it a favorite grass with many 
farmers. But the latter-math of rye-grass is very 
inconsiderable, and the plant impoverishes the soil 


the seed advances towards perfection. When this 
is neglected, the field after midsummer exhibits 
only a brown surface of withered straws. 

Let the produce and nutritive powers of rye- 


grass, and it will be found inferior in the propor- 
meadow fox-tail in the proportion of 5 to 12; and 
inferior to the meadow fescue in proportion of 5 
to 17. In these comparisons, from which the 
above proportions arouse, it was necessary to omit 
the seed crops from the truth of comparison. 

Cocksfoot grase perfects an abundance of seed, 
and the plants arrive at a productive state as soon 
as those of rye-grass; hence its superiority over 
rye-grass, as above, is equally great for perman- 
ent pasture and the alternate husbandry ; which 
is not so precisely the case with the fox-tail grass 
and meadow fescue. One peck of rye-grass, with 
14 pounds of clover, per acre, is generally consid- 
ered sufficient for sowing artificial pastures. 

The proportions in which the seeds of the dif- 
ferent species should be. mixed for permanent 
pasture :— 

Cocksfoot grass (Dactylis glomerata) 2 bushels 
Meadow-fescue (Festuca pratensis) Qs 
Meadow fox-tail grass /.Mopecurus pra- 


Mr. Editor,—Having seen a statement of Mr. 
Jonathan Dyer’s dairy, in your paper a few days 
‘since, | find it does not exceed the income of my 
‘own, nor, some of my neighbors. Therefore, [ 


|give you a statement of my dairy, the income of 


| twenty-nine cows, which you may publish if you 
| please. 


| 16 calves killed for veal, averag- 


' 


| ing $3 : ; , . $48 00 
2 ealves sold for5 50 . ‘ ‘ 5 50 
11 “ disposed of at 4 days old 
| at seventy-five cents 8 2% 
| 100 Ibs. of butter sold in the spring 
_atOd. ; : : 12 50 
(7724 Ibs. of cheese sold for seven cts. 
per pound . . P - 540 68 
| 800 Ibs..of cheese otherwise dispos- 
' ‘ed of, and on hand . ; . 66 00 
289 Ibs. of skim-milk cheese-so!d for 
| 34 cents per pound . 8 35 
200 lbs. and # of butter sold in Troy 
for 1s. 4d. , : ‘ . 383 44 
65 Ibs. of butter on hand, worth 15 
cents ‘ : , 9 75 





The slop of the dairy, with about 
20 bushels of corn, has made 1500 
weight of pork, worth, (after deduct- 


ing the corn) at $5 per hundred . 65 00 
We have sold shoats to the amount 

of twenty-eight dollars—and have as 

‘much worth in shoats at the com. 

|mencement of the season 28 O00 








$815 47 
We have used as much milk and butter through 
the season, as the proceeds of three of the poorest 
cows. Leaving an income of #815,47 from twen- 
ty-six cows. EDW. WOODRUFF. 
Tinmouth, Vt. Dec. 24, 1827, 
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[To the Editor of the New York Farmer.) | ignorance of the character of fruit: ; yet Ido not) Curing of kams.—The article celled pyrofig- 

pretend to say that every man who is a private! neous acid, (or essence of smoke) is wich used in 
e New Eng- cultivator, may sot call his fruit by what name he the curing of hams, and is preferable \o the usual 
er from Mr. ; pleases, not knowing the proper name. But sure- mode, in being a great saving of tro bie and ex- 
Prince, giving some extracts from an Horticultur ly practical and experienced nurserymen, ought pense. an? {as we think) favors the 4nelity also, 
al work about to be published by this gentleman. not to fill up their catalogues with these fanciful Our mo ie is as follows: after the hams have been 
Under the head Synonyms in Fruits, he observes: names, It ought to’be presumed that they would three or four weeks iu salt and pickle, take three 
“| have also noticed that a peach which is now) be cautious of new names, until they Lave proved pints of the acid to one barrel of hams, and min- 

















Dear Sir,—In a late number of th 
land Farmer, p. 178, 1 observed a lett 





selling as a new variety, by the high sounding the fruit, and examined it very carefully, gle it ia the barrel with the pickle anc salt, and 

name of Emperor of Russja, is the same fruit; I remain, dear Sir, let the hams he therein for three or four weeks. 

known for thirty yeers past under the unpretend- | Your obedient servant, They mnst then be washed off and hung up 6 

ing title of serrated leaved peach.” MICHAEL FLOY. | garret, or other dry place. They improve fast by 

As this remark appears to be a sort of oblique! New York, January 5, 1e28. | age, and keep sweet in the hottest weather. After 

hit at me, 1 shall observe that both the “ unpre- | my . ett a | four vears’ experience we can safely recommend 
| {From the Massachusetts Spy.] | this moce—DLong Island Star. 


tending title,” and the“ high sounding name,” of | 

this fruit and its variety, were given by me and) (ESOPHAGOTOMY } 
have been in my catalogue 4 number of years ;| go Aner 
and to clear myself from the imputation of “ giv- 

ing new names to old and well known fruit,” I! 
shall give you the history of this fruit as far as 

i know it. In the summer of 1808, I was over in 

the Jersey, at the English neighbo.hood at Mr. 

Paul Saunier’s place, and in the rear ot his house, 

and near the edge of a swamp, I observed a natu- 

ral seedling peach ; the leaves were very deeply 

serrated, differing from any peach I had hitherto 

seen. I was induced to take a shoot from it, and 

inoculate a few trees in my nursery, and called it 

by the name of serrated leaved peach. This name 

was not to my knowledge in any other catalogue 

at tliat time. I had not seen the fruit, the origi- 

nal tree being very young. I esteemed it as a cu- 

rious variety only. Inthe summer of 1810, Mr. 

Saunier called over and informed me that the fruit 

of this serrated leaved peach was very fine and 

was without doubt, a new sort of peach, differing 

in all its characters from any other peach he ever 


A correspondent of the National Gazette, notices 
On the 4th inst. a valusble cow of the Denton as un evil, the cusiom of charitable, wealthy ladies, 
breed, belonging to Judge Paine of this place, be- jn making needle-work and selling it st 2 reduc- 
came choked with a large turnip. Repeated at- ed price, to aid societies--thereby injuring the 
tempts were inade to reach it with the arm with- industrious females who are compelled to resort 
out success, and objections having been made to to needle work for a support. 
the propelling it into the stomach by means of a — — 
probang, in consequence of the size and condition A writer in the Mosex Revister enevests the ex- 
of the turnip, {it being frozen) as a last resort, the pedience of a Rail Road between Loston and 
operation calied Gsophagotomy (the cutting into Salem. The larve amount of travel, and the 
the Esophagus or guilet} was proposed and car- practicability of « road almost Jevel on this route, 
ried into effect by Dr. Blood; who, at the request. are strong recommendations to such an enter- 
of Judge Paine, has furnished us with the follow- | prise. 
ing account of the operstion: “The cow was| 
cast upon the right side, and an incision, three 


N.Y. Canais.—The amount of toll collected 


; : af . fon the Erie an (hye lau incls a , 
inches in length, was made on the left side of the | °" °° I 7. 6 a ee 1627 was 
| $559,058. In ise it was $702,004-—increase in 


neck through the skin, directly over the place #97 054 

where the substance was lodged. The fat was|°"® 7°98! P¥eo" 

carefully dissected away so = avoid the jugu-| A useful society exists at Walpole, N. H. for 
lar vein, which soon appeared. Paralle| to this | the detection and punishment of horse thieves, 
vein, the incision was continued with grest cau-! nijferers and plunderers of gardens and fruit 


knew of. AndI here wish to remark that Mr. “0° ' avoid wounding the gtost artery of the | orchards. 
neck, as far*as the wind-pipe, near to or on the, 


Sassier eee ; a ot ya ae ' posterior side of which, the projection occasioned | 4 South Carolinian who lately travelled north, 
rect socom abigin aa Perse ecg a by the turnip, could be felt. This was cleared of | —_ ptpong panne against our manufacturing 
. wart the surrounding fat, leaving three inches of the | ¢st#blishments, visited those at Dover, N. H. and 
name. I raised many trees of this kind from seed gullet exposed. Firm pressure was then made on | returned home alimost « convert to the “American 
all of which retained the character of the origin- coals aie at Gk projection, by the fore and mid. | System.” He says: 

al,in the deep serrature of the leaf. Among these dle fingers of the left hand, aa as te give the knife) ‘ Though [ would not advocate exclusive bene- 
a was @ very fine variety, the eg oe ne ainetn of slipping, by the rolling of the turnip, | fits or privileges to any, I would firmiy advocate 
pei oa ee te ans | which it was important to avoid, as the great ao extension of the fostering care of Government, 
; Aapepnnaie Behe carotid artery laid in contact with it, and might 9% all the aid it can consistently render, in pro- 

And this new seedling variety happening to come easily be woundéd. One stroke of ved Sosa’ t | eosting this genet interest. J 
= aut the: Searay e Se Seeeae Se ‘tween the two fingers that confined the turnip | “When I see one single concern in the North 
yveneh anmny ah Senatnen, Ragesieee seen ater -e dislodged it. Three stitches were taken in the | Wi!l require each year from the Southern States 
gy ri : - pegs er pa 4 wear gullet, the external wound closed, and ten or ‘hree thousand bales of Cotton ; from Virginia or 
1815, cattishamennaniens i of pee: 0 twelve stitches taken in it to prevent the oozing Maryland, 800 barrels of Flour ; from Penasylva- 
will show. I have been thus particular in the his- from the gullet. A dressing of tow, dipped in Dts, 100 tons ol Cosh, and 30 hhde. Quercitron 
tory of this fruit, not for the sake of argument equal parts of Galbanum and Burgundy pitch, | Bark, thousani's and thousands of gallons of Oil 
and dispute, but for the sake of information, as it ™¢!te4» was applied, closing the aperture entirely. ftom Nantucket; bleaching powders, orate, ane 
regards the original name; and shall nce She refused to eat for two or three days, and then @!! the rida of chemical preparations, from 
chat € had the sight to give beth the memes envesif rejected meal and water, but greedily devoured wherever they can be furnished : and all this for 
entiltetteriafermed. if t- wee cocalied £0 pees the oat straw that composed her bed ; and for the its own immediate consumption, without reference 
ago, it wes unknown to me, although it ie not im. 7°%? that the straw was formed into a wad by to the wants of the population connected there- 
possible; but it may be 20: yet éf st wae eo, en- chewing, and would pass the wound better thon a | With; and at the same time uniting us more close- 
doubtedly pone catalogue “= b’ scndinied fi fluid. The result of this operation, proves that it, ly in bonds of mutual dependence and mutual re- 
is a safe one, and should be recommended in sim-| g2td—I will pray for her prosperity, and contri- 


0 ; r | 
Ate Pod cated ee — Gite ‘prov, or chal ilar accidents, next to the attempt to extract the | bute my feeble efforts tor that object.—Charleston 
I wish also to observe that in the spring of 1810, foreign substance by the hand; unless the cir-| Courter. 2 
I sent some of the trees of the former variety, to cumstances of the ee eR such as to warrant the! The steambont Columbia, employed in carrying 
Messrs. Lee & Kennedy, of Hammersmith ; and | safety of propelling it into the stomach by means | the mail between Mobile and New Orleans, w as 
in 1822, 1 sent some of the latter variety tothe jof the probang. When the operation is done, the | catirely destroyed by fire on the nisht of the 20th 
London Horticultural Society, which appears in j animal ought not to be allowed eden for three or/ uit, The master, “crew, and passengers, had 
their transactions, and in their catalogue, by the | four days, and then, wes moistened with water barely time to vet ashore, leaving the letter-bag 
should be the first food; if this is swallowed with- conteining the great Northesn weit, clothing, an 


name I gave it. I perfectly agree with Mr Prince, | h di ; 
that the “ rechristening” of old and well known oe the danger may be consider- every thing else to the flames. The boat is be- 
. j lieved to have been designed!y set on fire. 


fruits, is a bad practice, and generally arises from 
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ON FEEDING AND FATTENING 
CATTLE. 
{Concluded trom page 206.) 

It has been ascertained, by repeated experi- 
ments, that food for swine, fermented tll it be 
comes a little acid, will go farther and fatten the 
animals faster than unfermented food of the same 
quality. But, perbups, itis not generally known, 
that acid food is valuable for neat cattle. Bord- 
ley’s Husbandry asserts, that “oxen made half fat, 
orin good plight, on grass or turnips, are then 
very highly, and soon finished, in France, upon a 
sour food thus prepared ; rye meal, (buck wheat 
or Indian corn meal may be tried,) with water is 
made into a paste, which in a few days ferments 
and becomes sour; this is then diluted with wa- 
ter, and thickened with hay, cut into chaff, which 
the oxen sometimes refuse the first day, but when 
dry they drink and prefer it. All the husbandmen 
are decidedly of .opinion, that they fatten much 
better because of the acidity. They give it thrice 
a day, and a Jarge ox thus eats twenty-two pounds 
aday. Maize [Indian] meal, or maize steeped till 
sour, should be tried. This sour mess is given 
during the last three weeks of their fattening, and 
they eat about seven and a half bushels of meal, 
value four dollars.” 

In attempting this mode of preparing food for 
eattie, care should be taken that the process of 
fermentation be not carried too far. The paste 
should not he permitted to become mouldy, nor 
the liquid food to be in the slightest degree pu- 
trid. It is best used in that state called the sac- 
charine fermentation, or at farthest should not be 
suffered to pass the vinous fermentation. 

There is, doubtless, good management in wait- 
ing till the animals become “half fat,” or in “good 
plight,” before they are fed with acid food. Acids 


or alcohol create appetite by stimulating the sto- | a ‘ 
PY = |then add the remaining water, cold, and boil gent. 


mach, but if long continued they weaken the di- 


gestive powers, and in time injure, if not destroy, | 


the tone of the stomach. ‘The animal will then be 
afflicted with a disease similar to what in a human 
subject is denominated dyspepsia, and it will be 
hardly, if at ail pessible, to fatten him. The con- 
stitution of an ox as we!l as that of a human sub- 
ject, may be destroyed by inactivity and rich food, 
and it is only near the last stage of his prepara- 
tion for the butcher, that a fatting animal should 
be treated like an epicure, and indulged with as 
much as he can eat, of rich and high seasoned 
food. Store keep should neither be too rich nor 
too abundant: and it is said, that if an ox is once 
made fat, and then loses his flesh, it is nearly or 
quite impossible to fatten hima second time. If 
young cattle are kept in rich pastures in summer, 
and are poorly fed in winter, they not only lose 
flesh, but their disposition to acquire it. To such 
cattle, Mr. Lawrence ailudes, when he says, “it is 
extremely imprudent, indolently to continue at 
high keeping animals which do not thrive. The 
first loss is always the least.” 

“Some cultivators will keep and summer-fat a 
considerable quantity of stock, but either neglect 
or seem ignorant how to provide winter provisions 
of sufficient quantity and quality for their support; 
the evil consequence of this error, is, that they are 
usually obliged to part with a considerable quan- 
tity of stock half fat, at great disadvantage, on 


| warm, not hot, iv is better.” 
says, “‘hay, meal, and linseed jelly, with drank, 


| the approach of winter; and of that which they 
retain, some are fed at an expense too great, 
_ whilst the bulk are left to encounter hunger, wet, 
cold, and to lose as mach per head during the 
winter months as they are likely to gain in those 
of the following summer. But this plan of sub 

jecting cattle to loss, or even to remain stationa- 
ry, during the winter, is a great public and private 
disadvantage, partaking nothing at all of misfor- 
tune, but wholly of error and neglect. The busi- 
ness of fattening may, and ought to proceed equal- 
ly in winter as in summer; and in store -feeding 
of cattle, the practice of keeping them hard, as we 
phrase it, (that is) exposing them, half fed, or half 
famished, to all the rage and inclemency of the 
elements, is absurd in the extreme. These scape 
goats pay nothing ; but cattle comfortably winter- 
ed; and kept in good store condition would pay 
something ; particularly, by requiring afterwards, 
much less time to fatten; and is it not our object 
to make the most and the speediest profit from 
them?” * 

“Stock cattle,” says Mr. Bordley, “are kept ;” 
others are fattened. The feeding is different.— 
Cattle kept, need no kind of grain, nor even hay, 
unless to cows about calving-time. Straw with 
any juicy food, such as rvots, or “drank,” + abun- 
dantly suffices for keeping cattle in heart through 
winter, provided they are sheltered from cold 
rains. Mr. Bakewell kept his fine cattle on straw 
and turnips in winter. A drank for keeping may 
be thus made ; roots, chaff, or cut straw and salt, 
boiled together ina good quantity of water, the 
roots cut or mashed. ‘The cattle drink the water 
and eat the rest. Drank for fattening cattle. thus; 
roots, meal, flax-seed, chaff or cut straw, and salt, 
well boiled together in plenty of water. ‘If given 
The same author 


must be excellent food in stall fattening. Linseed 
jelly is thus made ; s+ ven ; arts of water to one of 
flax-seed, steeped in a part of the water 45 hours, 


ly, two hours, stirring constantly, to prevent burn- 
ing. It is cooled in tubs. and given mixed with 
any meal, bran, or cut chaff. Each bullock (large) 
has two quarts of jelly a day ; equa! to a little 


.more than one quart of seed in four days.” 


The following has been used by Col. Jaques, of 
Chaslesiown, (Mass.) with the best success for 
feeding cattle: 

Take of roots, either carrots, mangel wurtvel, 
potatoes, or ruta baga, (cut fine), two bushels— 
wheat bran, one bushel—powdered oil-cake, half 
a bushel—English hay, salt hay, and straw. either 
barley, oat, or rye straw, cut, of each, seven 
bushels—water, ten gallons ; let them be perfect- 
ly mixed. 

The above quantity, bas been found sufficient 
for twenty-one head of horned cattle, (part of 
which were full aged, and so down to yearlings) 
twenty-six sheep, and one Jack-ass ; besides four 
horses having each half a bushel in the morning. 
The four horses had long hay at night; and if 
they labored hard, they had some grain in addi- 
tion. This feed was given at sun-rise, and again 
the same quantity at sun-down, and no other food 
given. After each feed, the manger being licked 
\up very clean, a small quantity of salt was strew- 
‘ed in the manger, to all except the horses; they 





* New Farmer's Calendar. 


| this composition from simple water. 


| 


+ Drank is a word used by Count Rumford for distinguishing | 


Jan. 25, 1828. 
were salted three times a week. After this, all 
the animals were curried, or carded anu, brushed, 
and then watered. By this mode of feeding, the 
mangers are left very clean, and the cattle’s ap- 
petites appear as good when they have finished 
eating what is given them, as when tuey begin 
their meal ; and they were ail in goou health and 
high condition in flesh. Wuen the roots were 
enarrots or mangel wurtzel, the cows gave neariyv 
or quite as much good rich milk as when at com- 
mon grass feed. 

The cattle looked so fine, and the mangers wer: 
so clean, that the herdsman was frequently que 
tioned to know if he did not feed between those 
meals, as it was thought not possible for the cet- 
tle to be kept in such high condition without more 
food. 

Col. Jaques moreover informs us, that in conse- 
quence of his not being supplied for a number of 
days with salt hay, he supphed its place in the 
mixture with good English hay; but there was, 
in consequence of this alteration, a visible ialling 
off in the condition of the animals ; they however 
recovered their thriving condition again, on re- 
storing the salt hay to the mixture. ie thinks 
that the salt hay is useful in the compoune, by ex- 
citing some degree of fermentation in the sto- 
machs of the animals, by whicn saccharine and 
nutritious matter is developed. 

A great advantage in feeding catile, may in 
many cases be gained by boiling or s\eaming their 
food. Whether the advantage will wore than bal- 
ance the expense and trouble of Cie inel, and pre- 
paration, depends on the price of ‘vel, labor, &c.; 
end it is a question on which every cultivator 
must decide for himself. We believe that few 
persons are sensible of the nature and extent of 
the gain which accrues from coohing some sorts 
of foo for feeding domestic anima!s. It is a fact, 
which, perhaps, is not sufficiently krown or real- 
ized, that water, in boiling iarinaceous substances, 
not only prepares them for easier digestion, but 
by combining with them, becomes, by a chemical 
process, a valuable nutritious matter. Thus a 
pound of Indian meal, or o rice, when boiled 
gives more nourishment to man or beast, than se- 
veral pounds in a raw ste’e. Count Rumford, 
says, * from the result of actual e» periment, it ap- 
pears that for ecch pound of Indian meal employ 
ed in making hasty pudding, we may reckon three 
pounds nine ounces of the pudding ”* And again, 
“three pounds of Indian meal, three quarters of a 
pound of Molasses, and one ounce of salt, having 
been mixed with five pints of boiling “water, and 
boiled six hours produced a pudding which weigh- 
ed ten pounds ond one ounce.”+ The gain in 
weight in boiling rice is still greater. There can 
be no doubt that these mixtures must contain 
much more nourishment as well as more substance 
when boiled, than when raw; and as the addition 
al weight must have been derived from water, in- 
corporated with the constituent parts of the raw 
pudding, during the process of boiling, it would 
seem that a part, at least of the additional nutri 
ment must have been acquired from the samc 
source. {It has also been ascertained, by experi 
ments repeatedly made, that Indian corn and po 
tatoes boiled or steamed, are-more valuable fo: 
feeding swine than the same articles given raw 
But whether [ndian meal or other articles of sim 





* Rumford’s Essays, vol. i. page 258—Boston Edition 
+ Thid, Page 264. 
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ilar kind fermented, are as valuable as the same 
articles boiled, is a question which needs experi- 
ments to furnish data for its decision. 


fermented mixture, while it is yet sweet, after 
fermentation has commenced ; or at farthest when 
it is just beginning to be sour. 
We shall close these remarks with an article 
taken from the Farmer’s Journal, printed in Lon- 
don, which we have already inserted [vol iv. page 
210,] but republish for the benefit of recent sub- 
scribers: Winter food for cows. M. Chaubert. the 
director of the vetermary school of Alfort, had a 


number of cows which yielded twelve gallons of 


milk every day. In his publications on the sub- 


ject, he vbserves that cows fed in the winter upon 


dry sybstances gives less milk than those which 
are kept upon a green diet, and also that their 
inilk loses much of its quality. He published the 
following receipt, by the use of which his cows 
afforded him an equal quantity and quality of milk 
during the winter as during the summer: Tske 
a bushel of potatoes, break them whilst raw, place 
them ina Sorrel standing up, putting in sueces- 
sively a layer of potatoes and a layer of bran. and 
a small quantity of yeast in the middle of the 
mass, which is to be left thus to ferment during a 
vhole week, and when the vinous taste has per- 
vaded the whole mixture it is then given to the 
cows, who eat it greedily. 


To prevent the Effects of Poison of Lead on 
Painters, Glaziers, &.—'The physicians and sur- 
gecns of the Bath Hospital, in England, ordered 
be following cautions to be made public, to be 
observed particularly by printers or compositors, 
plumbers, glaizers, painters and other artificers. 

To maintain the strictest temperance respect- 
ing distilled spirits, which had better be altogeth- 
er forborne. To pay the strictest attention to 
cleanliness ; and never, when it can be avoided, 
to daub their hands with paint, and particularly 
never to eat their meals nor go to rest withont 
washing their hands and face. Not to eat or 
drink in the room or place wherein they work, 
and much less to suffer any food or drink to re- 
tain exposed to the fumes or dust of the metal in 
the rooms or warehouses. As the clothes of per- 
sons in this line (painters particularly) are gener- 
ally observed to be much soiled with the colours 
they use, it is recommended to them to perform 
their work in frocks of ticking which may be fre- 
quently washed, and conveniently laid aside, when 
the workmen go to their meals, and again put on 
when they resume their work. Every business 
which can, in these branches, should be perform- 
ed with gloves on the hands; and woollen or 
worsted gloves are recommended, as they may be 
often washed, which they should always be after 
being soiled with paint or even by much rubbing 
against the metal. Caution is necessary in mix- 
ing. or even in unpacking the dry colours, that 
the fine powder does not vet into their mouths or 
be drawn in by their breath. A crape covering 
over the face might be of service, but care should 
be taken to turn always the same side towards 
the face, and to clean or wash it frequently. All 


artificers should avoid touching lead when hot;, 


and this caution is especially necessary for print- 


ers or compositors, who have often lost the nse of 


their limbs by handling the types when drying by 
the fire, after being washed. Glaziers’ putty 


should never be made nor moulded by hand. An 


But in all | 
cases, care should be taken to use the drank, or | 





‘iron pestle and mortar would work the ingredients Seeds for ( ountry Dealers 
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vf Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assortment 
together at least equally well, and without hazard. | 9G) den Seeds for sale, are informed they cain be furnished 
: ; a , at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street, 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES. Kosfon, — ae = a so ie see nt of the 
: ‘ . s seeds mostly used in a kitchea garden, on as favorab'e terms as 
The Editor of the Columbian Reporter, in copy- | they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 
ing Mr Howard’s Address from the New England ! papers, ai 6 and 12 ets each—warranted to be of the growth ot 
> i) pay 
Farmer of the 11th inst. accompanies it with the | !827, and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL FLOWER 
foll : k Serps will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 
ollowing remarks: as Peas. Beans, Eanty Wrire Sweet Cony, Se. of dif: 
It is but a few years since, that books or publi- | ferent sorts. oe 
cations of any description, reiating to agriculture Sheet bnanack. 
were derided every where by practical farmers.— | a aged at the New England Farmer office, a Sheet 
° manac or loco, 
It seemed not to be admitted that husbandry could | ——— 8 Te RS 
. . . . eICCOURL 1900K8, FC. 
be improved in the same way in which other arts | j ; Pr meepenenea 4 1B 
. | ust manufactured a complete assortment of Acconnt ooks 
have been advanced. A knowledge of the best | made of the best materials aud in the most approved modern 
modes of cultivation, could be obtained, in the | style adapted to every capacity of business, School Books, Bi- 
-_ ‘ he bw thes | bles, &c. ; Paper of ail kinds; the greatest variety of Stationa- 
opiaion of most practical farmers, on y by those iry, &c. to be found in the city, may be had at unusual low 
who wrought the earth 3 and each, it would seem, | ices, at No. 96 & 98 State street, two doors aN Merchants’ 
- . } rv J) i ML Ss 
thought his own way as good as any which had | _ + aT ? . e S = bnew 
een or cou e adopteu. 1ese opinions have, |New York. Also for Wm. Gordak’s celebratec edicine, anc 
b ld be adopted. Tt p I | New Yor! W lak’s celebrated Med i 
within a few years, happily been giving way to | ¥'l! supply all orders for their articles at their prices 
more rational, enlightened views. As evidence of | Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
the existence of better opinions on the subject of |, Just received atthe office of the New England Parmer, a fur 
F f . ther supply of fine double and single Hyaemths. ‘Tulips, Nareis 
agriculture, we have noticed with much satis | sus, Tuberoses, Jacobean Lilies, Viger Lilies, Ranunculus, &e 
faction the establishment of an Agricultural Li- | ; Also, afew POPATO ONIONS—with every variety of Gar 
brary Company, ina neighbouring town, at the |““" eae, Power Bends, Se. 
Ist annual meeting of which, this Address was | 


delivered. This is the first association of the kind | —— 
we have known, and it is creditable to the commu- ! 
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Corrected every Thursday evening, 


nity in which it originated. The example may of FROM) TO 
advantageously followed in other places. Mr How- | APPLES, best, vb} | 1 75) 2 06 
‘ard is an intelligent, practical farmer, and it is | ASHES, opti? mm = - - A. 7 ha, 50 
gratifying to see such men combatting opinions, | py 4 ye eee: va astnat wan ge Sen on ae ~ 
(as the latter part of the Addres more particularly | gEEP, mess, 200 lbs. new, - bbl. 9 75 10 60 
does) which many engaged in the same pursuits | cargo, Nol, new, - - 8 50' 9 00 
have held, and probably still hold. The Address; = “*_—-No 2, new, - - | 7 50 
is worthy the notice of all who feel interested in ‘ao sr _ap 4 No. I. pew, | Ib, 4 16 
the prosperity of agriculture. _ Pett gs ' eb ai “ 

Aa Rg RPT ETE TERE NE (FLAX - - - - = 2 = = 

Mr FesseNpen—I wish to inquire througir the! »; 1x spFED - - - - - = (hush 90 112 
medium of your useful paper, of some of your able | f]OUR, Baltimore, Howard St ‘bbl. 6 a0 6 12 
correspondents, whether the piths from cattle’s | ray Ste, . as 6 OH) 6 25 
tye, best, -_ 2f 500) 3 4 


horns inay not be worth pounding, or grinding for | 


manure, and what kind of soil would be most | GRAIN, — + 7° °. ae 6b 76 
benefitted thereby ; also, whether the bark or tan | Bari “oe es. yo ro 
from tanneries, may not be beneficial to some soils, | Oats - - nen 10) 49 
or be worth burning for the ashes for manure. {HOGS® LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib, 0 
Jan. 13, 1828. Yours, D. J | HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - © 10 
a ORL, Elaseed, Phil. and Nerthenis'| a 

, Jil Linseed, - ang ortiern eal, ~ 
wg ot |PLAISTER PARIS retailsat lton.! 295 3 00 


in leying | 


se A. Parmentien, the gentleman whose success ~ 
3 , = Ip » ° . : , 

¥ ¥ . , >| PORK, Bone Middlings new, clear }bl. | 19 90 @ 

out Gardens and Pleasure Grounds is so well known, would wait \ > 5 | 00 20 00 


; alte per navy, mess, do, 1400 15 4 
on such Gentlemen vt the vicinity of Boston as may wish his services C . Nol. d 13 50 Ss 
. . . es, * : nici . H argo, No 1, do. - -« 0 5 ( 
in the course of the winter, provided immediate notice was given at | 3EEDS. Herd’s G ‘busi 995 9 #5 

"f ; 7 . oa Re) ek ilerd’s Grass - - bush ~ 25 rhs 
the office of the New England Farmer. His business will not | ? nants ’ the "8 < 10 
Love > aes 2. ; 








permit him be leave at any “ter season ; and in fact the season | WOOL, Merino, full bloodswash 42 55 
when there is no foliage on the trees, is more favorable for correct | fe lo unwashed 1) 95 
plans thenany other, The expense attending tie visit will be con- do 2.4 washedi D4 24 
siderable, and it is hoped that those who wish to i:nprove Uwir lo 1-2 & 3 do £8 a7] 
| grounds, will embrace this opportunity. j Native - - - do 22 27 
} New York, Jan. 22, 12238. Puiled, Lamb's, Ist sort 40 45 
ree oe 2d sort 30 35 
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For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, a variety 
| of standard works on agriculture, horticulture, gardening, breed- 
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| ing of cattle, &c. among which are Deane’s New England Far-| BEEF, best pieces - - - th 3 12 
mer—Farmer’s Assistant—Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture—Lou- | PORK. fresh. best pieces, - 7) . 
| don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—Menioirs ef the Pennsylva- eur whole hoz: om eal he 
|nia Agricultural Society—Hints to American Husbandmen— |} ,, vagrant toatl °4 P 
| Lawrence’s New Farmer’s Calendar—Thacher’s Orchardist— | ¥ EAL, foe es ne ry ee 
_ Coxe on Fruit 'Trees—Hayward on Horticulture—Fruit Growe| MUTTON, Pet Se ee 4, & 
= we ag ee age Pa the Vine—M’Mahon’s Gardever—| POULTRY, - - - - . = | 8 12 
Cobbett’s American Gardener—Cobbett’s Cotiage Economy— | BUTTE ker Atub, - ea F 
Cobbett’s Ride in France—Hegg on the Caliurs of Flowers— SUrTES, a uien - best . — er = 
Kirwan on Manures—Bard on Skeep—Marshall on Gardening | GGs a | me 20 
—Nicoll’s Villa Gardener—Thorburn’s do.—Holdich’s Essay on | FE oe gg A ite Beth oa 22 25 
Weeds—Agricultural Reader—Bouner on Bees—Bakewell on | MEAL, Rye, retail, - = = - ro a 
Woo!l—Gray’s British Plants—Nuttail’s Botany—Torrey’s Bot- | Indian, d®&.- . = = | 80 
any—Farmer’s, Mechanic’s, and Sportsman's Magazine, &c. | POTATOES, (new) - - - | 4 50 
| Agriculturat Libraries and others supplied on favorable terms CIDER, (according to quality ) ‘bbl 20¢' 3 OO 
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WISCELLANIES. after GINweL, Casi sotre spoons ae other arti |under these circumstances, to possess himself of 
: cles in a bocket, an’ thinking he had taken them/a purse of £20 laid before him; he of course lost : 
Juveniie Preessvs.— The excesses of our youth | a] out of the water, he chucked it over the gang- his money. 








are bills drevn on our old age, payable, with in-) way, when to his vexation,he found he had thrown| The painful affection called sea sickness, has a Fs 
terest about thirty years after date jout with it a valuable silver table spoon. He saw relation also to this topic. Man requiring always 4 
Good Sisiccrs ond Good Breeding. —Good wan. |it shining throuzh the clear blue ocezn, and wa- Ito maintain his perpendicularity. insensibly regu- - 
ners is { reof aiaking those people easy with | vering from side to side as it sank from his view. |lates and ascertains that point by the fixed and : 
whom «eo. | whoever makes the few-| Several sharks had been observed near the ship,| known position «f objects about hin Hence, on \ 
est pers pecasy is the best brec in the com-{and it is known they generally cart upon any shipboard, where the lines of the omsts, windows, : 
pany. © is, however, an affected suavity of thing white,a piece of rag often serving for a/furniture, &c. are constantl; clauging, sickness, 
address, 9 cawWwie. unidness of manner, which, bait. He did not, however, observe any of them! vertiro, and other affections of the same class, are 4 
looks fike hy ocriey wm flattery, is nore disgust. | oear the spot at the time ;—and the captain being | common to persons unaccustomed to ships. Many Z 
ing io people of sense thar almest ony breaches .a testy man, he keot the secret of the loss to him- | expericnee similar effects in cartinges and in 3 
of de on, which do pot indicate ap intention of self, and the matter was soon forgotten. swings, or on looking from a. lofty precipice, 
giving offence. The ship in due time reached Jamaica, and} where known objects bemg distant, and viewed 
ill nature, and want of sense, are the Wher the circumstance became known, the value “under a new aspect, are not so readily recognised ; 
three «reat sources of Ul manners: without some of the spoon was deducted from the wages of the also in walking on a wall or a roof, in looking di- 
of ¢ efeects. no man will behave himself if} Steward. The vessel lay some time at Kingston, | rectly up to a roof, or to the stars in the zenith, 
for want of experience, or what is called know! ."eceived on board a cargo of sugar, and proceed- | because then all standards disappear ; on walking +s 


nha ub the weeld ed on her homeward voyage When crossing 
nearly the same spot on the aqueous world where 
the spoon was lost,a number of sharks again 
showed their tail fins above the water as they cut 
along the ship’s side. or in her wake ; anda shark 
hook being baited with a piece of salt pork, was 
lowered over the stern. Presently one of the 
larcest of these devouring monsters. or as the 


and Eilerity.—Cheerfulness is the best 


Heeith y 
promoier of health. Kepint 


' 
| f ana secret murmurs 
p earth vive jranerc eptible strokes to those 


of the 


delicate fibres, o vhich the vital parts are coin 


posed, and thas inseasibly wear out the machine 


ry of which the human frame is constituted. 


into a round room, where there are no perpendi- 
cular lines of light and shade. as when the walls 


and roof are covered with a spotted paper withont ° 


regular arrangement of spots; on turning round 
as in waltving, or ona wheel; because the eye 
is not then allowed to resi on the standards. 


When Dr. Franklin had approached to the very 


Hard #ords.-—Vo say what you are certain wil’ gajlors call them, © Sea Lawyers,” half turning on ‘close of his life, he reasoned thus coolly with a 
give ontecessary pain, is not. only a breach in jte side, took the huge bait into his pig-like but friend ; Death is as necessury to the constitution | 
meiners butin morals; and he who wantonly tremendous jaws. and was securely hooked. The |®S sleep, we shall rise as refreshed in the morn- 

F ' val vt : of Le ae ; : ; 
Wounds the feeliugs with © words fir bitterer fish was with difficulty hauled alongside and hoist- 


th n wormwoo Pris 
scalping knife if he could with impunity. 
, ; : its struegles were ended by a blow on the head 
Aether Harning.-—-We are informed by e cor as : 
resnoocent tn Southborough, that on the 7th ult 


would wield the tomahawk and ed in upon deck, where it flapped about and show- |0d to the present mode of existence. 


ling. ‘The course of nature must soon put a peri- 
This I 


ed prodigious strength and tenacity of life. When \shall submit to with less regret, as having seen 


during a long life. a good deal of this world, I fee! 


with a mallet, one of the men proceeded to open | growing curiosity to become ecquainted with 


it. His jack-knife soon came in contact with | Some other. T can with cheerful confidence resign 
something in its belly, and—” said the narrator, |My spirit to the conduct of that great and good 
with earnestness, * what do you think was really | parent of mankind, who created it, and who has 
' found ?”—«“ Why the spoon of course !” exclaim 'so graciously protected me from my birth to the 
‘ed the listeners simultaneously. «Tbe spoon!” | present hour.” 

ihe -ejoined with a smile, «No! No!”—« What! 
jthen?” they hastily enquired. « Why, nothing 
‘| but the entrails. to be sure!” The tociturnity of | 
lour waggish messmate was not again disturbed 


( xamin- “ae 
nee Seating On examin-| to another story during the voyage. 
ation, the body was indeed found in the place 


pointed oot It appeared in evitence, that he] 


Doct. -—-~—, of that town received a letter, of 
which the following is” copy: 

* Sir--l consign my remains to be dissected at 
discretion, at the Medical College. 

Cause—-Tedium Vite or a certain cure for in- 
ternperance has induced me effect it. No obse- 
qnuies is asked. In the pine grove near Mr k 
Flace’s J shall be found. 


The signature we purnosely omit. 





Newburyport Herald says, that “a family of in- 


suffocated a few nights since, by means of a 
|warmer with ignited charcoal being placed ine 
Sle, chamber without a fire-place, where they were in 

° . ‘ ” 
A cow six vears old belonging to Mr. Ezra bed. 


drant: about a quart and half a pini of rum at once, Wetherhbee, of Harvard, was slaughtered on the Steel.—A Mr. Mackintosh, in Scotland, has late 
which produced insensibility and, apoplexy, fol-| 10th inst. weighing : 


1 eG Sr 4 Idi g eight hundred and eighty-four ly taken out a patent for a new process of making 
red by'der st Be s; thus adding an- is 2 ilk j : . . . ; 

oe se dea . ve e ny seat 3 thus ade ing an | pounds | She had been milked during the present steel, by impregnating the iron at a higher tem- ; 
other victim, sacrificed at the shrine of intemper-| winter, and on the morning she was killed, gave | perature than heretofore, with carbon ina gasc- | 
ance, and affording another warning to those who, more than two quarts of milk. The tallow weigh- ious form. 

are addicted to similar habits.— Worcester Spy. \ed one hundred and twenty-three pounds.—Con- | 


{ 

sae ticmenmmndhes: \eord Gazette ia 
Mriracrdinary account of a Shark.—We -| wit 

Extraordinary account of a hark We remem _. | A few hundred pounds of fresh Lucerne seed, by the pounv 

ber, some years azo, while sitting on the quarter) At Macon, in Georgia, on Christmas day Wat- | or hundred weight, for sale at the N. E. Farmer office. 


deck of a — Indiaman, borne rapidly along be. | ermelons were exposed for sale in the market. White Mustard Seed. 
fore the trade w ind, and thercaptain and passen- | - - ¢ For sale_at the office of the New England Farmer, the be 
gers were amusing themselves by telling stories! The centre of gravity.—Two thirds of our ord- ' Boglish White Mustard seed, by the pound or bushel. 
: , ‘ ha . Ms ° ‘“ | - 
and cracking jokes to beguile the sameness of the! inary motions are governed by the habitual neces- | Siberian Parsley. 
voyage. It came at last to the turn of a gentle-. sity we find of preserving the centre of gravity. | Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, afew 
man, remarkable for his love of cigars and taci | ‘\ hen a man rises from a chair, he is seen first to !bs. Siberian Parsley aot. P his ent A-type den 
ye ¢ . re . e ° {Ine our severest winters : and would proba iy be the best sort to 
turnity ; one who enjoyed a good anecdote, but | end the body forward, so as to bring the centre ‘sow with grass, as recommended in the last New England 
abhorred the trouble of relating it himself. He/oi gravity over the feet or base, and then he lifts Farmer, as well as for cultivation in gardens. The Seed was 
was, however.so strongly importuned onthisocca-| up. If he lift too soon, that is, before the body ee ae from Russia, a few years since, hag gpaile 
: eS 2 { z ps i t s E ¥. an. 4. 
sion that without much reluctance, he related the|be sufficiently advanced, be falls back again. A 
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teresting children in that town came nigh being is 


see 


following interesting fact, by fits and starts, fill- jman standing with his heels close to a perpendi- 
ing up each pause by vigorous whiffs of his favor- — wall, cannot bend forward to pick up any 


ite weed :— 


thing that lies on the ground near him, without 


In the year 1820, the good ship Rambler sail- ea falling forward, because the wall prevents 


ed from Greenock with goods and passengers, to- 


him from throwing part of his body backward, to 


wards Jamaica. She had crossed the tropic, and |counterbalance the head and arms that must pro- 


one day, when nearly becalmed, the steward, who | 


jject forward. A man little versed in such mat- 


had the care of the captain’s plate, had occasion ‘ters, offered ten guineas for permission to try, Fifty Cents. 


Early Peas, Tree Onion, Poppy Seed, &§e. 
For sale at the New England Farmer office, fresh Seed of the 
Large Poppy, Early Peas, Tree Onion, White Clover, Lime 
Squash, &c. with the greatest variety of Seeds to be found ii 
New England. 
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